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In place of our usual special 
topic this month, we are publishing 
the text of an address given, in June 
last year, by Mr Bill Renwick, 
Director-General of Education, to 
the Principals’ Conference of the 
Post-Primary Teachers’ Association. 
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Since the Minister of Education in 
1968 introduced a policy of having 
classes for preschool children with 
special needs in primary schools, 
fifteen classes have been established. 
A further ten classes are to be 
established during 1977-78, in 
existing classrooms. These preschool 
classes are designed to give service to 
children who, for various reasons, 
are unlikely to be enrolled in existing 
preschool services. Such children 
cannot take full advantage of the 
usual infant-room programmes when 
they come to school at the age of five 
because of their limited prior 


experience. 

Another early education policy, 
newly introduced, is _ the 
appointment oof community 


preschool workers who will help 
parents ‘to develop preschool 
programmes and, where appropriate 
... establish liaison between parents 
and preschool services in the area.” 
These positions are currently being 


advertised. 
r 


Rosemary Dorrell writes concerning 
a play at Tauranga Girls’ College: 

“The play, The Reluctant 
Dragon, was freely adapted from 
the book by Kenneth Grahame to 
include songs, dances and 
gymnastics. It was performed in the 
college hall, twice a day for a week, 
to groups from six preschools and 
twelve primary schools. There were 
about two hundred children at each 
performance, sitting in a semi-circle 
round the actors. Their reactions, 
and the stories they later wrote, 
showed their enjoyment: ‘I liked 
the fight. It was good.’ ‘St George 
has won!’. 


“The 


actors involved the 
audience in the play by asking them 
questions and inviting them to join 
in the final dance. 

““ “When they had a dance,’ 
wrote one child, ‘I went in it.’ 

“This is the third year that the 
drama club has put on a play for 
young children. Their efforts have 
been successful, both dramatically 
and financially. The audience pays 


a small charge and the profits go to | 


a different fund each year. This 
time the money went to the fund 
for the planned college 
kindergarten (see Education 9, 
1976). The audience particularly 
appreciated the work of the girls on 
the kindergarten committee. ‘At 
the end we each got some lollies,’ 
said one child. Dragon food 


indeed!”’ 
r) 


Elsie Locke comments on “the 
fashion to acknowledge the rights 
of women by throwing out the 
chairman and the chairwoman and 
having the chairperson ... Why say 
person when we mean woman? For 
the life of me I can’t see how a 
person can be more equal. Surely 
it’s demotion to reduce us to a 
sexless neuterism, at the very time 
when we’re trying to win respect 
for the neglected achievements of 
women and to rouse ourselves to be 
more out-going and confident . 
And I'd rather belong to the Family 
of Man than the Siblinghood of 
Personkind.” 

New Zealand Monthly Review, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 190, July 1977, p. 24. 
c) 

Two secondary’ schools ran 
successful bookshops last year. The 
bookshop at Selwyn College, 
Auckland, is described in detail in 


this issue. The principal of Nelson 
Girls’ College has written to us that 
their bookshop was in operation 
during the last six weeks of the 
third term and, in this time, sales to 
girls totalled $293 and those to the 
English Department $246. It was 
staffed by the school reading 
adviser and two students and was 
open at morning recess only. The 
fact that the “‘shop” was in the 
Reading Resource room, which is 
not centrally placed in the school, 
did not seem to be a disadvantage. 
This term it will be open at lunch 
time as well as interval. The books 
are all paperbacks and are chosen 
by the reading adviser from 
catalogues. A fiction range of 11-18 
years is catered for and a small 
selection of reference books is kept. 
The local bookshop orders the 
books on a sale or return basis and 
gives a discount on sales. 

We would be interested to hear 
from teachers, students, and 
members of the public on similar 


projects. Letters to the editor, 
articles, photographs, exchange 
items and information on any 


subjects of interest in New Zealand 
education should be sent to: 


Editor 
Education 
Box 4146 
Wellington 


Next Month 

We shall use the whole of next 
month’s issue to look at the report 
of the Committee on Health and 
Social Education (the Johnson 
Report). Principals, teachers, 
students and members of the public 
will comment on the report and its 
implications for our schools. We 
will also include a summary of the 
report and three factual articles on 
topics covered by the report: sex 
education; alcohol, smoking and 
other drugs; and values education. 
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Department of Education 


Towards Partnership—A Comment 


W.L. Renwick, Director-General of Education 
The text, slightly amended, of a talk given to the 
Principals’ Conference of the Post-Primary 
Teachers Association in June, 1977. 


I should like to begin by acknowledging publicly my 
own deeply felt sense of appreciation of the work 
which, as principals of secondary schools, you 
collectively do. You know — as I certainly do — that 
these are difficult days for people who are, as the 
scriptures have it, set in authority. The temper of our 
times is distinctly hostile to unthinking subordination 
or the uncritical acceptance of opinions or decisions 
simply because they come from an authoritative 
source. For my part, I do not regret that life for those 
who sit on the top of hierarchies is now so very much 
more demanding and difficult than it ever was in the 
past. What I do sometimes regret is that, in the public 
discussion that is — rightly, in my view — being 
directed towards participation and partnership in 
education, there is so little discussion of what more 
participation implies for authority and those who 
exercise it in schools and other educational 
institutions. 
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So my first impulse is to underline the central 
importance of your role as principals of secondary 
schools. The demands that are increasingly being 
made on you are symptomatic of the growing 
expectations that the community is coming to have 
of the school system. Old boundaries and protections 
are breaking down. You are confronted daily with 
situations that may take you to the margin of your 
professional knowledge, or your managerial skill, or 
your emotional resilience and require you to make 
decisions — decisions with whose consequences you 
must then live in the further exercise of your office 
of principal. There are plenty of people who will be 
able to tell you — after the event — where you went 
wrong and why you should have played it otherwise. 
But few of those people, before the event, would 
have been able, confidently and accurately, to advise 
a perfect course of action. 

The first point I must make is that the Report of the 


Committee on Secondary Education is an important 
report. For the first time in more than thirty years the 
aims and purposes of secondary education have been 
subjegted to a broad, authoritative review. The result is 
a report which will, I hope, have a strong, beneficial 
influence on the next stages of the secondary education 
review. I find myself very much in agreement with the 
developments identified by the Committee as being 
desirable in secondary education. It is hard to think of 
important issues not canvassed by the Report. I would 
myself have liked to have seen a_ greater 
acknowledgment of the need for partnership between 
secondary schools and their contributing schools, on 
the one hand, and other providers of continuing 
education, on the other. That apart, however, it seems 
to me that the Report points its readers in the right 
general direction. I like, too, the recognition in the 
Report of the interrelatedness of the many influences 
that bear on the effectiveness of secondary education 
in the lives of teenagers. 

I strongly endorse its emphasis on the related ideas 
of local participation and national guidelines. These I 
take to be among the central ideas in the Report: 
more local participation in the setting of each 
school’s educational objectives; but local 
participation within guidelines that express the 
national interest. I am pleased, too, that the Report 
advocates a broad view of the educational mission of 
secondary schools. It rightly stresses the importance 
of satisfactory levels of minimum competence by all 
students in basic subjects before they leave school. 
Equally rightly, in my view, it stresses the importance 
of studies and activities that foster the personal and 
social development of teenagers and help them to 
lead interesting, satisfying lives. I agree with the 
Report in seeing public examinations, most notably 
School Certificate, as the lion in the path. Its 
recommendations on internal assessment, its general 
stance on the assessment of the performance and 
general development of individual students, and its 
proposal for a wider use by schools of study materials 
prepared by the Correspondence School, thus 
increasing the scope for individualised learning, are all 
commendable. 

I naturally welcome the Report’s commitment to 
multiculturalism. But I would have welcomed a 
paragraph that provided a counterpoint to a 
discussion which is largely about giving proper respect 
and recognition to Maoritanga in a society where 
Pakeha values predominate. It is of course true that 
respect, recognition, and encouragement of those 
things distinctively Maori is the biggest single 


transposition that Pakeha New Zealanders have to 
make in the context of multiculturalism. But it would 
be more than a pity — it would be untrue to the 
cultural diversity now being experienced in a number 
of communities — if readers of the Report were left 
with the impression that multiculturalism is no more 
than a new word for Maori-Pakeha relationships. 

I accept the importance given by the Report to the 
adequate provision of a wide range of resources, from 
courses of training in management to general 
expenses grants and textbook grants that retain their 
purchasing power. I am pleased, too, that the Report 
has canvassed the idea (Recommendation 15.1) of 
funding schools on the basis of block grants from 
which they would then have the responsibility, within 
national guidelines, of determining the amounts to be 
spent each year on equipment, ancillary staff, and 
other resources for the support of the school 
programmes. This is one of a number of 
recommendations in the Report I would single out 
for early action, initially perhaps in the form of some 
pilot schemes. And I am pleased that the Committee 
has endorsed the idea of the secondary education 
review and has made various suggestions for its 
continuation and further development. 

I shall take up four issues raised in the Report. 
These are: the Department’s role in the 
administration of secondary education; local 
autonomy; national curriculum guidelines; and a 
couple of comments on the studies and activities of a 
secondary curriculum. 


Administration of secondary education 

First, the Department’s role in the administration 
of secondary education. We would all wish to have 
the gift to see ourselves as others see us; and it may 
well be that departmental attitudes have become so 
ingrained that I cannot see tendencies in the system 
that were clear to the Committee. The Committee 
lists four features of the present administrative 
system that “militate against the development of 
good relationships between school, parents and 
community”’ (p.35). One of these is what it calls “‘the 
historical tendency to concentrate the responsibility 
for educational decision-making in the Department of 
Education and not devolve it to the secondary school 
and its board’. Here I find myself wanting to say 
something in mitigation. To begin with, I don’t think 
it is possible to summarise the history of the system 
under a single heading. Several tendencies have been 
at work, they have produced characteristic tensions 
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and conflicts of interest, and different balances and 
accommodations have been struck at different times. 
The balance to be struck between local initiative and 
national uniformity has certainly been a main issue. 
Let me, therefore, say something about the way 
power and responsibility is distributed in the 
administration of secondary education. 

Every secondary school board has the power to 
appoint and discipline its own staff. This, 
incidentally, is a local power exercised in no other 
system I am aware of. Every principal has the power 
to determine the studies and activities to be followed 
by students after the minimum time allocations for 
core subjects have been met — that is to say, he has 
power of decision over about 45 percent of school 
time for third, fourth, and fifth formers, and all the 
time of sixth and seventh formers. The principal of 
every accrediting school has the power to decide who 
among sixth and seventh formers are fit for university 
study. To mention University Entrance is, of course, 
to be reminded of constraints which national 
examinations place on principals in the exercise of 
their powers. Some of these constraints are 
administered by the Department, others by the 
Universities Entrance Board, others again by the 
Technicians Certification Authority. In a national 
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system, the policies that gave rise to these constraints 
are naturally enough made nationally. 

But how many of these decisions are made in the 
Department of Education without widespread 
consultation? Prescriptions for School Certificate, 
University Entrance, Bursary and Scholarships are 
recommended or approved by committees on which 
the Department is represented but which it in no way 
dominates. Current policies on internal assessment, 
though strongly supported by the Department and 
administered by it, are not decided by it but by the 
School Certificate Examination Board. Syllabus 
revisions are administered by the Department, and 
departmental officers contribute significantly to their 
content: but they make their contributions as 
members of revision committees or through 
comments which they, along with other members of 
the teaching profession and of the public, are invited 
to make on various proposals under consideration. 
Indeed, it is hard to think of aspects of the 
administration of secondary education where 
decisions that are required to be made centrally for 
national application are not taken after the fullest 
consultation. 

Now I am not saying that, in the present 
disposition of power and responsibility, all is for the 


best in the best of all possible worlds. Far from it. I 
make my comments in the context of the title of the 
Report on Secondary Education — Towards 
Partnership. 1 simply want to draw attention to the 
extent to which a partnership already exists between 
those who work for secondary education at the 
national level and those who work in it at a local 
level. 

In practice there are two partnerships. There is a 
professional partnership and an administrative 
partnership. They overlap to some extent, but not 
much. The professional partnership brings together 
departmental officers, officers of the Universities 
Entrance Board, members of the School Certificate 
Examination Board, prescription committees, 
syllabus revision committees, the PPTA, members of 
subject and other professional associations, and, from 
time to time, and for particular reasons, individuals 
and organisations with interests in aspects of 
secondary education. The Secondary School Boards’ 
Association and the representatives of other lay 
groups take only a small part in this partnership. 
They have a dominant role in the other partnership, 
the administrative partnership, which brings them 
into close working relationship with departmental 
officers. The PPTA has a small but growing role in this 
partnership. The other members of the professional 
partnership have no part in it. 


Local autonomy 

With this as background, and moving now to my 
second point — local autonomy — let us turn to the 
local secondary school and see how these national 
partnerships are at present reflected in the conduct of 
the school’s life and work. The board is responsible 
for the control and management of the school. The 
principal, subject to the general direction of the 
board, is responsible for the internal organisation of 
the school, the allocation of teaching and other duties 
to the staff, and the courses of study followed by the 
students. The board and the principal have separate 
domains of responsibility. The board, as the statutory 
body, is the ultimate authority. But under the 
umbrella of that authority the _ principal’s 
responsibility for the running of the school as an 
effective teaching institution is complete. The formal 
responsibility for the conduct of the school as a 
school rests with the board: the effective 
responsibility rests with the principal. 

Now the Committee on Secondary Education was 
asked to consider ‘‘ways of ensuring close 
co-operation between schools and their parents and 


communities”. Its discussion of this issue and its 
recommendations are among the most important in 
the Report. They are important because they are 
intended to lead to changes of influence and authority 
that will achieve the enlargement of local autonomy 
that is the Committee’s major aim. The logic of the 
argument is as follows. There should be less central 
regulation. Schools should have more freedom to 
develop curricula that are adapted to _ local 
requirements and to the educational needs of their 
students. Schools are, however, public institutions 
and must be accountable. But their accountability in 
future should be less in terms of the requirements of 
departmental regulations, official syllabuses, and 
inspectors of schools, and more in terms of 
educational objectives decided locally in partnership 
between schools and their communities. 

This raises fundamental questions about autonomy 
and accountability, and the Report discusses them. It 
seems to me, however, that the Committee, having 
identified the issues, has not sufficiently teased out 
their implications. “Without autonomy”, it says, 
“freedom does not exist and responsibility cannot be 
exercised”’. But whose autonomy is being spoken of? 
Where it is referring to the development of students, 
the reference is clear enough. But elsewhere in its 
introductory paragraph on autonomy the Report 
says: “‘The school is in the best position to assess 
progress, to plan programmes and to deploy resources 
so that each student can profit most from the oppor- 
tunities provided. Present constraints need to be re- 
laxed and broad guidelines devised to set generous 
boundaries within which all secondary schools are 
free to operate” (p.6). Now this is fine — until you 
ask what the Committee means by “‘school”’. Is it the 
policies of the principal?; or the combined profess- 
ional judgment of principal and teaching staff?; or, as 
a consequence of the Committee’s recommendations 
for the creation of community — education 
associations, a revitalised board, reflecting the wishes 
of its community and seeking to have these wishes 
expressed in the teaching mission of its secondary 
school? From the Committee’s many references to 
school in the context of local autonomy it is not clear 
to me whose autonomy, freedom, and responsibility 
is meant. 

Movements towards more local autonomy, as | 
read the Report, would be based on the following 
principles: 

1 Each school should actively promote a close 
co-operative relationship with its community. 
2 Co-operation between teachers, parents and 
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community interests should depend on lay people 

being able to participate in making decisions by 

playing an active part and not just being told what 
is happening. 

3 Boards of governors should have public procedures 
that keep them in touch with the wishes of their 
community, to whom they should be accountable 
through a majority of their members elected by 
community education associations. 

4 Boards of governors should have real responsibility 
for the curriculum, within national guidelines, and 
for the administration of the school. 

5 Teachers should make professional decisions about 
education that affect what is taught and how it is 
taught. 

Now the difficulty with these principles will be in 
the practical expression to be given to the fourth and 
the fifth. They imply important changes in two 
traditional boundaries. The first I mentioned earlier 
when speaking of the present disposition of authority 
between principals and their boards. Principals differ 
in the extent to which they keep their boards 
informed or seek their concurrence in changes in 
curriculum. And the extent to which they do is at 
present their prerogative. The programmes of studies 
and activities to be followed by each student is, by 
regulation, the principal’s responsibility to determine. 
If, however, the fourth of the Committee’s principles 
is adopted as national policy, the responsibility for 
these decisions will be shifted from the principal to 
the board. By including the school curriculum as a 
matter for which, within national guidelines, boards of 
governors should become responsible, the Committee 
has opened up for public discussion the nature of the 
relationship between principals and their boards. 

The other boundary is closely related to the first. 
It marks off the teacher’s professional preserve. The 
principal’s autonomy in making decisions on 
school curricula is at present one safeguard of the 
teacher’s autonomy. There may be room for 
argument about the way some principals exercise 
their autonomy, but these arguments are conducted 
within the profession itself. What the Report is 
saying, in effect, is that the teacher’s autonomy, as 
well as the principal’s, must be reconsidered in 
relation to an objective of greater public participation 
in secondary education. 

The Committee no doubt had its own good 
reasons for not being more explicit about how it 
might wish to resolve the potential conflict between 
professional and lay interests over the determination 
and interpretation of each school’s curriculum. But 
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there is no doubt in my mind that it is one of the 
main issues in the Report to which principals, their 
staffs and their boards should devote their most 
serious consideration. The question will be how to 
resolve what could be a very real conflict of interest 
between real responsibility in the hands of the board 
for the curriculum and professional decisions on what 
is taught and how it is taught. 


National curriculum guidelines 

This is the place to relate the Report’s discussion 
of school-based curriculum to its concept of nat- 
ional guidelines. I consider the Committee’s 
recommendations for national curriculum guidelines 
(p.50) to be one of the best things in the Report. I 
am, however, left unclear on two essentials. The 
Committee does not tell us what difference, if any, it 
would expect to see between the officially prescribed 
syllabuses of study, as we have come to know them, 
and national guidelines that might be developed in 
future. I, for one, would have found it helpful, in 
coming to terms with the administrative implications 
of the Committee’s proposal, if it had commented on 
the two major syllabus revisions — in social studies 
and English — that were reaching finality when it was 
sitting. 

My other difficulty is how to resolve what seem to 
me to be two distinct administrative requirements, 
both of which the Committee would wish to see 
under the rubric of guidelines. “Present constraints’, 
the Report says, “need to be relaxed and broad 
guidelines devised to set generous boundaries within 
which all secondary schools are free to operate” (p.6). 
Guidelines should be stated broadly enough to allow 
diversity in the objectives that schools may wish to set 
for their students. But while doing this, “‘guidelines will 
indicate areas of responsibility and give schools 
protection” (p.50). Among other things, they should 
“protect schools from extreme local pressures and 
criticism’’, and protect students from over-enthusiastic 
teachers (p.50). I wonder here whether the Committee 
is wanting to have it both ways. In its discussion of local 
autonomy it speaks of centrally administered 
constraints which it wishes to have relaxed in the 
interest of more freedom for the schools. But when it 
comes to the promulgation of national guidelines, the 
Report feels the need to protect the autonomous 
school communities of its recommendation from 
pressures from which, apparently, local school 
authorities will be unable to protect themselves. What’s 
in a word? Constraints are externally imposed 


requirements you would rather not have because they 
limit your freedom. Protections are externally imposed 
requirements you would like to have because they will 
safeguard your freedom. 

My question is directed not to what the 
Committee intends but to the most appropriate 
means of carrying it out. If schools are to be given the 
protections advocated by the Committee, something 
more specific, more precisely phrased, and more 
binding than a national guideline will be needed. I 
suspect that an amendment to the Secondary Schools 
Administration Regulations would be required, one 
that would set limits to the powers of a board of 
governors in the determination of its curriculum. 


Curriculum 

My fourth comments are about the Report’s views 
on curriculum. I must confess to a difficulty with the 
Report’s discussion of the studies and activities that 
should make up the secondary curriculum. Its 
remarks are so broad and generalised that it is 
difficult to know how anyone would want to disagree 
with them. But it is also difficult to know how you 
might go about translating them into a curriculum for 
your school. I sense, too, that what the Report says 
in general terms about the content of the curriculum 
(p.39) is rather narrow-gauged when set alongside its 
own statement of beliefs about secondary education. 
What it says about studies and methods of inquiry is 
well said. But so that their importance is not 
overlooked, I would have welcomed a further 
paragraph which stressed the importance of the 
activities that are associated with various fields of 
study and are planned as an integral part of the 
teaching programme of each school. Desirable 
attitudes, forms of personal and social competence, 
and standards of practical performance are no less 
important as curricula objectives than thinking, 
reasoning, and understanding. 

In the context of curriculum I would like to draw 
your attention to the Committee’s comments on 
vocational guidance. ‘‘Work’’, it says, “‘cannot be 
divorced from other aspects of life’ (p.7). It stresses 
the importance of vocational guidance as part of each 
school’s programme and its guidance network. It 
mentions useful work in programmes of work 
experience and work exploration or orientation. It 
notes that the potential of these programmes has not 
yet been fully explored by many schools. I hope that 
these remarks will not be lost sight of when teachers 
and others are considering curriculum development in 


the light of the changing circumstances outlined in 
Chapter 4 and the development of individual students 
in Chapter 6 of the Report. I myself believe the 
points at issue to be important enough to have 
warranted their own shoulder heading and paragraph 
in Chapter 6 or Chapter 8. From one point of view, 
of course, it is a paradox that secondary teachers 
should need to be reminded that they have a 
responsibility to prepare their students for the world 
of work. With more and more students planning to 
continue their full-time education after the 
completion of their secondary schooling, it might be 
thought that any specific preparation for the world of 
work could be deferred to the tertiary level. The 
tendencies in secondary schools are towards the 
dismantling of courses with a specific pre-vocational 
stamp. The pressure of opinion is against early 
vocational specialisation and towards courses that are 
justified for their contribution to each student’s 
general education. But the later that vocational 
specialisation is left, the longer are students prevented 
from developing any kind of appreciation of what it 
might be like to be a worker rather than a student 
and of what the world of work might hold for them. 
Like most educational questions, this is one touching 
a number of countries at a roughly comparable stage 
of development. A few years ago the American 
psychologist, Bruner, speaking to an English audience 
about the difficulties faced by the young in 
contemporary society, made the striking comment 
that ‘‘their neuroses are far more likely to revolve 
around work than around sex’. High on his list of 
things to be done to transform education is the need 
“to revolutionise and revivify the idea of vocation or 
occupation”. This is emphatically not a call for a 
resurgence of vocationally oriented courses. It is a 
reminder that, in secondary schools that are 
becoming increasingly non-vocational in the narrow 
sense of the word, there are nevertheless many 
questions of a vocational nature that will be of 
pressing concern to students in their preparation for 
adult life. 


Future action 

There remain, finally, two questions: what should 
{ now do about the Report and the secondary review; 
and what should you do? 

I will take the easy question first. My colleagues 
and I have already given a good deal of thought to the 
Report and its recommendations. The district 
inspectorates have set up their own groups and have 
studied the Report and considered what it might 
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mean for the work of the schools. Liaison inspectors 
are using the Report as a source document in their 
visits to schools and in their discussions with 
principals and staffs on each school’s response to the 
Report and its plans for the continuation of its 
review. Those of us who work in Head Office will 
have the responsibility of monitoring reactions to the 
Report, advising the Minister, reporting to him on all 
its recommendations, and seeking his direction on the 
recommendations to which he would like us to give 
priority in our administration. 

It seems to me likely that departmental action on 
the report will fall under six interrelated headings. If I 
list them in an order it is not because the sixth in the 
list is less important than the first. 

First, we should convene a group of people and set 
them to work to write, as a basis for further 
discussion, a statement of national curriculum 
guidelines. I would see this statement embracing 
primary as well as secondary education and including 
also some of the learning tasks of young adults in the 
New Zealand community. Quite a bit of preparatory 
work, including a couple of residential conferences, 
has already been directed to this end. I would see 
such a statement as a basic discussion document for 
the national forum proposed by the Committee as 
well as for consideration in local school forums. 

Second, we should continue our discussion of the 
Report in the schools themselves with a view to 
assessing the kinds of assistance that need to be made 
available to schools to enable them to carry their own 
reviews forward. 

Third, there are implications for the selection, 
training and induction of teachers which are touched 
on in the Report and which raise big questions of 
policy. Chief among these are how to prepare 
students whose degrees have a strong focus in one or 
two academic disciplines for effective work in schools 
which may be trying to organise their teaching 
programmes on a different organisational basis; how 
to increase the expertise of secondary teachers in the 
principles of curriculum development and of school 
management; and what to do about the selection and 
education of teachers in the context of policies for 
multicultural education. 

Fourth, there are the still unsolved questions of 
relationships among the public awards and 
examinations in forms 5-7. The time may have come 
when the Department should take its own initiatives. 

Fifth, we should assist principals, boards of 
governors, and members of local school communities 
to strengthen and develop their local arrangements 


school, and 
community. My own feeling, for what it is worth, is 
that it would be unwise to attempt to strengthen 
these processes through legislation. 

Sixth, we should encourage secondary schools at 


for co-operation between home, 


the local level to strengthen their working 
relationships with their contributing primary schools 
and with community agencies for continuing 
education. 

One of the unfortunate and, I am sure, unintended 
consequences of the Report on Secondary Education 
is the impression that the problems and prospects of 
secondary education are in some way peculiar to that 
one phase of education. It will be important to dispel 
any such feeling, whether it is harboured in secondary 
schools or elsewhere. 

And now to the question of what you should do 
about the Report: your task is very much harder than 
mine. I began by saying that traditional forms of 
authority are being questioned and long-established 
boundaries and protections are breaking down. The 
Report on Secondary Education is an important 
contribution to that questioning. It is about 
partnership, co-operation, and participation in the 
interests of more effective education for New Zealand 
teenagers. But it is also, by implication, about 
authority and responsibility, and specifically about 


the professional authority that you have as principals, 
and your colleagues in the schools have as members 
of the teaching profession. Towards Partnership must 
therefore touch you all where you live. It raises 
fundamental questions about the way that you and 
your colleagues view your expertise and your 
authority, and are prepared and able to share it with 
the students, parents and others who are, with you, 
your school community. I know that I echo the views 
of my colleagues in expressing my own hope that, as 
principals, you are taking the Report very seriously 
indeed. 

The secondary education review has been conceived 
as a dialogue: first as a dialogue at the national level 
between principals, teachers, departmental officers, 
and laymen; then as a dialogue at the local level 
between principals, teachers, and departmental 
officers; and now as a dialogue between principals and 
their colleagues in the schools, and the students, 
parents and others who constitute their community. 
The Report of the Committee on Secondary Education 
provides a useful basis for the continuation of that 
dialogue. I commend it to you, and, in the spirit of 
partnership, invite you to discuss ways by which my 
colleagues and I may be able to assist you further in the 
course of your own review activities. 


Setting up a School Bookshop 

Philip Tremewan 

As an English teacher, I have always encouraged kids 
to read as much and as widely as possible. But all too 
often I have had to hand out tattered and dog-eared 
books from a class set, or help them choose well-worn 
library books, unattractive to even the keenest reader. 

To try to extend the range and quality of books 
available, I have encouraged classes to buy their own 
copies of books which I obtained for them through 
the university bookshop. Sometimes it was possible 
to take a group to a bookshop so they could choose 
their own books for a reading project. This meant 
there was a financial commitment to reading as well 
as the attraction of a crisp new book. 

But it is hard to establish a reading habit when 
there are no good bookshops near the school and an 
extremely limited stock in the local dairies. The 
nearest adequate bookshops are in the centre of 
Auckland and are not centres of interest for kids on 
their trips into town. 

Jane, a fourth-former, commented, “‘Although I 
love reading, I don’t often get the chance to buy or 
see new books.” And she added, “The school 
bookshop has opened a new little world for me.”’ 

I had been thinking about establishing a school 
bookshop for quite some time but, having an already 
full day, was chary about committing myself to 
further demands on energy and time, as well as a host 
of unknown pitfalls. Finally, I decided to make it a 
fully co-operative venture and asked my 1977 fourth 
formers what they thought of the idea. They agreed 
to help, and the class formed groups to deal with 
different aspects of the organisation. 
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Book Supply 
Anna’s group rang round the publishers and 
booksellers. Most were fairly curt, especially when 


they found they were talking to mere 
fourteen-year-olds about a bookshop that would 
stock only a few hundred titles, but Nigel Faigin at 
Minerva was friendly and constructive in his 
comments. He offered us a reasonable discount and 
said he would supply books on a sale-or-return basis 
— quite necessary where the market is limited and a 
book does not sell. 

Publishers generally were not interested in small 


orders, nor in undercutting retailers. Penguin have’ 


helped set up a school shop in Britain stocking only 
Penguin books, so perhaps a publisher could be 
persuaded to sponsor a shop here if the school was 
willing to accept the necessarily limited range of 
titles. 


Organising a room 

A group took the Minerva proposals to the 
principal and talked it over with him. He agreed to 
the idea of a bookshop but pointed out the need for a 
small, secure, pleasant room. Such space in a school is 
rare, but we finally arranged to take over a room 
behind the stage in the school hall, a room used 
occasionally by music teachers and as a changing 
room for school productions. On such occasions, we 
now simply pack up our books and lock them away. 

Miles led another group in redecorating this room. 
Under the guidance of the art teacher, the group 
painted two of the walls black and white to offer 
contrasting backgrounds to book covers. Another 


Wayne Foley 


wall was covered in silver, and the fourth was adorned 
with a surrealistic mural. Narrow shelves were put up 
to display our entire stock. 


Selection and ordering of books 

To keep prices down, we stock only paperbacks, 
mainly Penguin, Pan and Fontana (Collins). Since 
these publishers have warehouses here in Auckland, it 
is possible to get books at short notice, even if it 
means a trip across to the North Shore to pick them up. 

In selecting stock it is obviously important not to 
impose one’s own predilections, and I have tried to 
maintain a wide range of fiction and non-fiction. We 
started off with over three hundred single copies, 
and buyers have shown wildly diverse interests. Books 
include such titles as Watership Down, Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, The Rainbow, 
Photoguide to Enlarging, History of New Zealand, 
The Origin of Species, The Thurber Carnival, The 
Canterbury Tales, and authors range from Alistair 
Maclean to Alexander Solzhenitsyn, from Spike 
Milligan to Edward de Bono. 

Our system is to replace books that have sold, as 
well as to look out new titles and books of films 
currently screening. In this way it is possible to 
benefit from a national advertising campaign. In 
addition, both teachers and students suggest and 
request books, and where a class is working together 
on a book, we can order it for them. I now take an 
order into Minerva every fortnight and pick up any 
books they have ready for us. They have provided us 
with an order book to regularise the process. 


Cataloguing and running the shop 

We tried various cataloguing methods before sett- 
ling on writing out a card for every book that arrives. 
When the book is sold, the card is removed from the 
file and kept with the other “sold”’ cards, thus giving 
us a clear idea of what to re-order and what is left in 
stock. Stock-taking consists simply of checking 
through the cards left on the file and the books on 
the shelves to make sure they correspond. So far, very 
few books have gone missing, and I try to make sure 
there is constant supervision to prevent any 
temptation to walk out with books. 

The shop is open for the entire lunch break, and 
the fourth form has worked out a roster so that two 
pupils are on duty every day at this time. I have also 
arranged for some seniors to man the shop. 

When a book is paid for (only cash is taken and 
not promises), it is stamped inside the cover so we 
can easily check books taken out of the shop. 


We sell at the retail price marked on all the books 
by the publisher. The discount we receive from 
Minerva is needed to cover missing books and help 
wipe out our foundation debt (we started with no 
capital whatsoever). Once we have cleared this 
backlog, we shall pass on the discount or use the 
profits to help the library. 

The money is banked every day in our own POSB 
account by the class “accountant”, and when 
sufficient accumulates, we pay off one or two of 
Minerva’s invoices. 


Advertising 

Before we first opened, I went round various 
publishers to pick up stocks and wandered through 
their warehouses choosing extra titles and carrying 
away a stack of posters. Penguin have an excellent set 
of poster photographs of authors, which can be put 
up around the school, in classrooms or in the 
bookshop itself. The fourth form also make their own 
posters. 

I often take half-a-dozen books to a class and talk 
about them and hand them around. Other English 
teachers can take their classes to the shop and 
encourage students working on reading projects to 
buy rather than borrow a book. This usually means 
abandoning the single set text in favour of the 
student’s own choice. 


Conclusion 

In the first four months of operation we sold 
about three hundred books, and we continued to 
have a steady supply of customers as well as those 
who just came to browse. The bookshop is continuing 
at the school this year. 

The fourth formers who worked so hard on it 
initially should have the last word. Elaine writes, “A 
bookshop with a small but good range of books 
appeals to me far more than a library because the 
books are new, and you don’t have to look through 
piles of useless books to find good ones.”’ 

And Bridget summarises the whole venture, “At 
first the bookshop appeared to be too ambitious a 
project for our class to undertake, yet the setting up 
of it proved to be easier and more enjoyable than we 
had expected. Now that everything is organised and 
running smoothly I wonder why the idea wasn’t 
thought of sooner.” 


Philip Tremewan 
Auckland. 


teaches English at Selwyn College, 
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The Diploma 
Disease 


Peter Wilby 

A century ago Bagehot remarked that civilisations 
may fall because they fail to comprehend the great 
institutions they have created. The mighty apparatus 
of education is one of the most striking creations of 
the twentieth century. We have scarcely begun to 
understand its profound social and economic effects. 
In the early part of this century it was possible to 
begin work in many professional careers at the age of 
fourteen. Now even a university degree frequently 
requires further full-time professional training. For 
many people, full-time formal education does not end 
and work begin until the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four. Within seventy years, the period of 
childhood and adolescence has been increased by 
more than fifty percent, from a period equivalent to 
little more than a fifth of a man’s active life to a 
period closer to one-third. 

Has education expanded in this dramatic fashion 
because people need to know more or to understand 
more or to acquire more skills? It has not. Schools 
and colleges have long ago lost sight of educational 
goals. They have become the licensing agencies, the 
personnel offices of the nation, issuing certificates or 
passports that allow the holders to cross social and 
occupational boundaries. 

The expansion of education has been almost 
wholly attributable to the inflation of certificates. 
This phenomenon has been called “the qualification 
spiral” or ‘“‘the diploma disease”’ or “‘the great training 
robbery”’. It has six distinct stages. First, a profession 
introduces written examinations to test the 
competence of its entrants. Initially, these 
examinations are to help test mastery of what has 
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been learnt on the job during a kind of apprenticeship 
training. Second, it is permitted, as an alternative, to 
take the written examination prior to entry, with the 
material being learnt on a full-time course. Third, the 
pre-career examination becomes the normal, and 
ultimately, the sole method of entry. Some element 
of post-entry training may be required as a final 
requirement for full professional status. But this is 
increasingly a formality. Fourth, a profession offers 
partial or complete exemption either from its written 
examinations or from its practical training or from 
both to those holding specified educational 
qualifications, such as O and A levels. Fifth, a 
profession introduces minimum levels of general 
educational qualification (such as five O levels) for 
those wishing to study for its written exams. Finally, 
these minimum levels rise steadily — five O levels 
become two A levels, for example. 

Imagine what might have happened had educators 
taken hold of the driving test. Driving a motor-car is 
surely an activity that requires high levels of skill, and 
intelligence, not to say social responsibility. A 
minimum of five O levels would be required before 
anyone could take the test. Then there would be a 
full-time course of study. In the early days of the 
motor-car, this might have been quite short and 
simple but it is easy to see that, as motoring becomes 
more complex, something of the order of a three-year 
full-time course would be required. The sociology of 
the pedestrian, the mathematics of traffic flow, the 
science and technology of the internal combustion 
engine, the physiology of hand, foot and eye 
co-ordination, the linguistics of traffic signs, the 
economics of car ownership — there is no end to the 
syllabus that the ingenious educator could design. But 
common sense tells us (and this applies not just to the 
private motorist but to the lorry or bus driver) that 
the best way of learning to drive is to get into the 
driving-seat. 

Common sense has not been allowed to prevail in 
other walks of life. In librarianship, for example, the 
qualification spiral has taken over, as Professor 
Ronald Dore records in his recent book, The Diploma 
Disease. At the beginning of the century, the librarian 
needed only ‘‘a love of books and the capacity to 
advise the managers as to purchases, and inquirers as 
to suitable works’. In other words, he had to be 
enthusiastic about, and competent at, his job. By the 
1930s, a school certificate was a useful possession. By 
1950 it was the minimum requirement. In the 
following decade the minimum apprenticeship period 
of three years was replaced by two years of full-time 


librarianship study, plus a one-year apprenticeship. 
By 1970 the minimum requirement was two A levels. 
Since then, the Library Association has been looking 
towards a graduate entry profession and even the 
one-year apprenticeship period has been waived for 
university graduates. 

This is the normal pattern for a professional 
association since the war — the accountants, the 
actuaries, the solicitors and the surveyors have acted 
similarly. The pattern is to have established the 
school certificate (or five O levels) as a minimum 
qualification in the 1950s, to have introduced a one 
A level requirement in the 1960s, to have introduced 
two A levels in the 1970s, and to be looking towards 
a predominantly and perhaps wholly graduate entry 
in the 1980s. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants is one 
body that has recently introduced a two A level entry 
requirement. That would have automatically 
disqualified some 40 percent of those who sat its 
examinations in 1972. It is now virtually impossible 
to enter a teacher training course without one or, 
more commonly, two A _ levels. The major 
qualification in art and design also requires two A 
levels. A few years ago it was possible to learn to 
teach or to paint with just five O levels. Chartered 
engineering bodies — the majority of whose current 
members qualified through part-time certificate study 
— now require degrees for entry. 

A number of what are traditionally regarded as 
lower-status occupations, particularly in the health 
service, have recently followed the lead of the more 
established professions. The College of Speech 
Therapists, the Society of Radiographers, the 
Chartered Society of Physiotherapy, the Association 
of Occupational Therapists, the Institute of Chartered 
Secretaries and Administrators — all these bodies have 
introduced A level requirements for their entrants 
within the last five years. The two A _ level 
qualification will soon be as essential as the school 
certificate of earlier generations, and it is becoming a 
selective hurdle comparable in its effects to the old 
eleven plus. 

What, apart from snobbery, ignorance and 
prejudice, are the causes of this qualification spiral? 
The first is that any profession likes to raise its status. 
Then it can charge higher fees. A profession of 
university graduates obviously has more social status 
(insofar as it is presumed to have cleverer and better 
educated people) than one of school certificate 
holders. 

But it is not only important to convince your 


customers of your status. It is equally important to 
convince your potential recruits. So, second, by 
raising entry qualifications, the professions stake their 
claims to clever people. If you have two A levels, you 
think of entering professions that required two A 
levels for entry, not those that require five O levels. 
Otherwise you might feel you have wasted your time 
taking A levels. 

A third cause of the qualification spiral is that the 
increase in formal educational requirements and the 
reduction in on-the-job training enables private and 
professional bodies to transfer the costs of training 
and recruitment to the public purse. The direct costs 
of training are met by the publicly financed 
university or polytechnic, not by the profession or 
the private firm. The student’s living expenses are met 
by a maintenance grant, not by a wage or a salary. 
The time and costs of sifting applicants and entrants 
for private and professional jobs are met by publicly 
financed examinations, not the profession’s own 
tests. Better still, formal, full-time college courses in 
professional subjects mean more teachers in those 
subjects and, therefore, more jobs, at public expense, 
for the profession’s own members. 

But the most important function of the 
qualification spiral is undoubtedly its capacity to 
regulate supply. Rising qualifications reflect rising 
expectations. As more people aspire to enter the 
professional classes and undertake the education 
necessary to qualify, higher requirements are a way, 
so to speak, of keeping the barbarians from the gates. 
In this way, education, like unspoilt countryside, 
becomes what Professor Fred Hirsch has called a 
“positional”? good. As more people acquire it, it 
changes its character. A university degree ceases to be 
a passport to exclusive jobs, and a couple of O levels 
cease to be worth anything at all. One is reminded of 
Groucho Marx who did not want to belong to any 
club that would accept him as a member. 

The qualification spiral is not confined to the 
professions. It has spread to private industry and the 
public sector. And, if it could be demonstrated that 
more education led to higher productivity and 
efficiency, or even to greater happiness at work, we 
would need to worry no further about it. But there is 
little evidence of this nature. 

It is easy enough to show that those with 
above-average educational achievements have 
above-average lifetime earnings. It could also be 
shown that readers of The Times have above-average 
incomes. But not even Mr Rees-Mogg* would argue 
*Editor of The Times. 
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that the one was the cause of the other. There is no 
satisfactory evidence that people with university 
degrees earn more money because of what they have 
done at university, rather than because they just 
happen to be clever. On the contrary, American 
studies, summarised by Professor Ivar Berg in 
Education and Jobs, have revealed no significant 
correlation between levels of education and levels of 
productivity. In his study of Inequality, based on the 
great volume of data gathered for the Coleman 
Report, Professor Christopher Jencks wrote: 
Within any given occupation, an extra year of school or 
college is associated with an average salary advantage of 
only 2 to 3 percent. The difference seems, moreover, 
largely to reflect differences in cognitive skill between 
those with more and less schooling. If we compare men 
who not only are in the same occupations, but also have 
similar test scores, there seems to be virtually no 
relationship between schooling and earnings. This suggests 
that men with extra education make more money largely 
because they enter lucrative occupations, not because 
education enhances their earning power thereafter. 


Where is the evidence that passes in two A level 
subjects — so widely demanded by private, public, 
and professional employers -— _ represent the 
acquisition of skills and knowledge that are at all 
relevant to, say, accountancy or law or business? Last 
year, the Sunday Times attempted to find out, 
through a survey of top businessmen. Eighty-five 
percent of those questioned thought that the work 
they had done for examinations (ot the results) had 
been helpful in furthering their careers. Seventy-one 
percent attached importance to exam results when 
making appointments in their own organisations. But 
the employers were also asked to say which, out of a 
list of twenty-five personal attributes, were the most 
important in senior management. Then they were 
asked to say which attributes were developed mainly 
by academic work and which by professional 
experience. The results were unequivocal. The 
businessmen voted the following as the top four 
attributes: the ability to take decisions, leadership, 
integrity, and enthusiasm, in that order. And these 
four attributes were identified by overwhelming 
majorities as qualities developed by professional 
experience, not by academic work. The two 
attributes that were most strongly identified as being 
developed by academic work were “capacity for lucid 
writing’ and ‘“‘capacity for abstract thought’. These 
were voted 22nd and 25th respectively. 

So the businessmen themselves identified the 
qualities required at work as different from the 
quality required by academic study. Why, then, do 
they persist with their reliance on examination 
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results? To save their personnel departments trouble, 
perhaps. The Sunday Times, commenting on its 
survey, pointed out that any alternative system of 
selection would be costly and time-consuming. And 
so it would — for the employers. But would it, 
overall, be any more costly and time-consuming than 
our present elaborate system? The cost of setting, 
marking and administering last summer’s O level, A 
level and CSE exams was £12m. — more than was set 
aside for the entire nursery school building 
programme in the current financial year. 

There is little evidence, then, that certificate 
inflation has any positive benefits. It can be shown, 
however, that it has harmful effects. First, 
qualifications distort the secondary school 
curriculum. School examinations originated as 
qualifiers for university. To this day the universities 
control the GCE awards. So all the pressures within 
the system are for people to take theoretical, 
academic exams, based on theoretical, academic 
syllabuses. When professions set five O levels as entry 
qualifications, they will not “count” examinations in 
practical and applied subjects. The professional 
bodies for architects, surveyors and town planners, 
and many engineering institutions, will not count 
woodwork, metalwork and technical drawing towards 
their O level entry requirements. Astonishingly, the 
Hotel, Catering and Institutional Management 
Association will not count cookery. Why? Because 
such subjects are not taken by clever people; they are 
taken by children destined for non-professional 
occupations. 

The only way of persuading professional bodies to 
accept these subjects is to stuff them with spurious 
facts and theories, to make academic what is 
essentially practical. Instead of making a button-hole, 
children have to describe how to make one. Thus the 
less academic children can no longer pass the 
examinations. Those who can pass the examinations 
are no longer capable of actually doing anything with 
what they have learnt. Basic, practical skills — 
standards of achievement and of competence — are 
driven out of the curriculum. Is it any coincidence 
that as the number of children studying for and 
gaining academic certificates has risen, so has the 
concern about standards of literacy and numeracy 
increased? 

The second harmful aspect of the qualification 
spiral is that it is socially regressive. Working-class 
representation among university students has 
remained unchanged for fifty years. For every 
additional working-class student recruited during 


university expansion, three extra middle-class 
students were recruited. A current social mobility 
study, directed by A.H. Halsey, Fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, shows that since the war, the relative 
differences between a working-class child’s chances of 
getting a university place and a middle-class child’s 
chances have actually increased. 

Meanwhile, opportunities for non-graduates to 
aspire to professional careers, either through 
lower-level qualifications or through on-the-job 
promotion, are diminishing. For the majority of 
working-class youngsters, the prospects of a 
professional career are as dim as they ever were. It is a 
truism of educational research that the middle-class 
child is infinitely better equipped to take advantage 
of formal full-time education, particularly academic 
education, than the working-class child. 

It is frequently argued that, in a world of more 
white-collar occupations, more service industries, 
more technology-based industries, more change, more 
information, we need a longer period of formal 
education prior to entering it. This view seems 
profoundly misconceived, even perverse. How can it 
possibly be argued that a more complicated world 
requires people to shut themselves away from it, in 
schools and colleges, for longer and longer periods? 

Our present system of qualification guarantees 
incompetence, not competence. The road to genuine 
competence in a complex and changing society is to 
reduce the period of initial formal education and to 
invest, first, in more initial on-the-job training, where 
knowledge can be absorbed at its point of 
application, and, second, in more retraining and 
updating. 

Should we not be as concerned with retesting the 
competence of the already qualified as with the 
testing of the new entrant? It is ludicrous that we 
should be so concerned that our professionals should 
acquire the right number of certificates at sixteen, at 
eighteen and at twenty-one and yet so unworried 
about them becoming outdated or incompetent in 
mid-career. What British professional association has 
adequate machinery — or, for that matter, any 
machinery at all — for expelling incompetent 
colleagues? 

J make the following modest proposal. We should 
cut the normal period of formal full-time education 
for a professional by at least four years — so that he 
leaves school at seventeen, instead of university at 
twenty-one. He should then have half-time education 
for his first three years in the profession and a further 
six months full-time education every subsequent 


seven years, That would give us the same four years’ 
worth of education, but spread through the 
professional’s career to the age of fifty-five, not 
completed at twenty-one. 

Only through this kind of radical re-thinking can 
Western society take control of the educational 
monster that it has created. The remedies against the 
diploma disease, or the security against the training 
robbery, must be drastic. The professions should 
confine themselves to testing competence for the 
performance of professional tasks. They should cease 
to use “‘proxies” for qualification (such as O and A 
levels) unless they can demonstrate their relevance. 
These principles should be enforced by legislation, 
because the civil rights of a large portion of the 
population are at stake. Indeed the qualification and 
examination procedures employed by professional 
bodies — who, in any case, derive their exclusive 
licensing rights from the state — should be subject to 
parliamentary scrutiny. The description of 
qualifications for employment training in terms of 
school certificates received should be prohibited. 
Schools should be allowed to provide to employers 
and to post-secondary institutions only such evidence 
of a student’s achievement that is directly relevant to 
the job or the training concerned. 

These proposals do not arise from any desire to 
abolish examinations. I believe that examinations are 
essential where competence in relevant skills is to be 
tested. Nor do my arguments spring from any 
philosophy of de-schooling. On the contrary, I believe 
that the preservation of an adequate schooling system 
for all children up to the age of sixteen depends on 
limiting the endless and pointless inflation of 
post-sixteen education and certification. 

There are a few causes for optimism. In Canada, 
two provincial commissions of inquiry have made 
recommendations, roughly similar to my proposals, 
within the last five years. In Australia, a federal 
government inquiry is, at this moment, considering, 
among other things, “the role of educational 
qualifications in credentialling or selecting people for 
jobs”. The problem is extremely urgent. The costs of 
not considering the remedies for the diploma disease 
will increase as the years go by: costs in terms of 
massive public expenditure on education for little 
return; growing social injustice; increasing human 
waste and frustration; the degradation of our schools; 
and the incompetence of our professional classes. 


This article first appeared in the New Statesman 17 June 
1977 and is reprinted by permission of the author. 
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School Committees 


and their Women Members 


Rae Julian 
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In November 1976, the Society for Research on 
Women conducted a survey of women’s participation 
in school committee activities. The survey covered 
209 school committee members in 53 schools 
throughout the Wellington Education Board area 
from 1971 onwards. A representative sample of types 
and sizes of schools was selected, including 
metropolitan, small town, and rural schools. Four 
committee members, including the chairman, were 
interviewed from each school, and interviewers were 
instructed to contact, wherever possible, two women 
and two men. However, as many committees had 
only one woman member, or none at all, the final 
response was from 123 men and 86 women. (The full 
results of the study are published in One in Five — 
Women and School Committees, SROW, Wellington, 
1977.) 
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The Composition of school committees 

About one in five school committee members in 
the Wellington Education Board area were women™*. 
Women were most strongly represented in the 
Wellington area, and least strongly in Wairarapa. In 
rural areas, only one in eight was a woman, and 
two-thirds of the committees had no women at all. 

No small-town committees had more than two 


*Preliminary results of the survey were published and widely 
publicised two weeks before the school committee elections 
in April 1977, in order to attempt to arouse interest, 
especially among women, in the elections. Whether this was a 
prime factor in encouraging women to stand for election is 
hard to say, but in Wairarapa, for example, there are now five 
women school committee chairmen where previously there 
had been none. 


women members, even though 70 per cent of them 
had nine members. Very few school committees had 
had more than four women members since 1971. All 
these were in Wellington, except for one in Levin in 
1975. There were two Wellington schools in 1975 
which elected all-women committees. 

There were only seven women chairmen from 242 
schools, with no discernable increase in the numbers 
of women or the proportion of women leaders on 
school committees since 1971. They were more 
frequently found in the post of secretary — about 40 
per cent of committee secretaries had been female 
since 1971. However, in the interview survey 72 per 
cent of women, but only 39 per cent of the men, held 
no office. 


Functions of school committees and PTAs 

There are clearly defined functions for school 
committees laid down in the School Committees 
Administration Regulations, 1965, and in the 1964 
Education Act. However, PTAs have no formally 
defined functions, and thus their role varies 
considerably from school to school. The school 
committee also often assumes a wider role than that 
officially laid down. 


The school committee administers funds and 
subsidies on behalf of the education board. It has 
little power to spend this money except as the board 
directs. The committee keeps the board informed of 
necessary maintenance and is responsible for the good 
running order of the school in, for example, the 
provision of towels, stationery, cleaning equipment, 
heating and lighting, and petty cash. The committee 
is the means of channelling and dealing with 
complaints against teachers, and may comment on 
their appointment. It also has the power to suspend 
the school timetable for up to thirty minutes per 
week for religious instruction to take place. 

PTAs tend to operate as a means of more informal 
contact between parents and teachers. Fund-raising 
for extra equipment takes up a considerable amount 
of the energies of most associations. Many also 
arrange social activities and meetings on educational 
matters. 

However, there may also be considerable overlap 
of functions with those of school committees, and 
close co-operation between the two groups in many 
of the informal areas. 


Reasons for wanting to be on school committees 
Most respondents said they had joined the school 
committee out of a sense of duty. However, the men 


tended to go on to describe their involvement as a 
form of community service, while the women more 
frequently mentioned an interest in education and a 
desire to influence school policies. The women were 
thus seen wanting to continue their contact with their 
children’s education, just as many of them had done 
when the children were at a preschool. 


Previous experience 

Two-thirds of those interviewed had had little or 
no previous knowledge of the functions of school 
committees. Those who had gained some information 
had acquired it through PTA membership, friends, or 
previous teaching experience. Over half the women 
had worked with a preschool group, but only twenty 
per cent of the men had had this experience. Half the 
men had had no previous experience of either school 
or preschool activities. 


Aspirations 

There were interesting differences between the 
aspirations of men and women. The men’s aspirations 
tended to be more limited to the practical, such as 
helping to run the school, or contributing their own 
expertise. Those of the women were more idealistic, 
such as providing a liaison with parents, or expressing 
a ‘““woman’s viewpoint”. 

Typical aspirations were: “to provide assistance 
and leadership where required’? (man); “‘to be a 
female voice and as a parent. You can lose sight of a 
parent’s point of view on a school committee” 
(woman). 

And had they achieved these aspirations? When 
asked this directly, 61 per cent said they had done so. 
In response to an inquiry about their satisfaction as 
committee members, only 18 per cent said they were 
generally or totally dissatisfied. Many of this group 
were women. Reasons given were the lack of power 
and status given to school committees, or more 
personal reasons. 

However, the figures show that a high percentage 
of women had been members for a very short time — 
80 per cent were in their first or second term. The 
Wellington Education Board data showed that there 
had been no increase in the length of female 
membership during the previous three terms. It may 
be concluded that although most expressed 
satisfaction, this was not sufficient to encourage them 
to remain with the committee for very long. 


Community and “‘political’”’ interests . 
One of the presuppositions in this study was that 
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school committee membership would be part of a 
general community involvement. A series of questions 
was therefore asked about membership of other 
organisations and political activities. 

School committee members proved to _ be 
extremely active. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
sample belonged to up to four organisations, with 
only 11 per cent restricting themselves to the school 
committee. Women tended to belong to child-related 
and domestic activities, while the men were more 
involved with sport, service- and work-related 
interests. Half the sample held office in other 
organisations. 

A scale of “political” activities was used to 
measure degree of political involvement. Questions 
covered voting in general and local body elections, 
lobbying, writing letters to newspapers or members of 
Parliament, or being involved in a range of protest 
actions, from signing petitions to initiating strong 
protest such as a demonstration. Most committee 
members had participated in between three and five 
activities, which would be a much higher rate than 
that of the general population if voting statistics from 
general and local body elections are taken as an 
indicator. 

Over 60 per cent of the respondents expected to 
take further part in political organisation, especially 
with educational bodies such as secondary school 
boards. There were no significant differences here 
between men and women. 


Women’s role on school committees 

Only one of the respondents thought that women 
should not be on school committees. This brave man 
considered that the woman’s viewpoint could just as 
easily be put to the school committee by a female 
PTA representative. 

Although the justifications for the belief that 
women should be members were wide-ranging, the 


familiar stereotypes prevailed: 
It is useful to have women for social functions. 
Women make good secretaries, and make the tea at 
working bees. 
Women’s special expertise is evidenced in beautifying 
school grounds. They seem to be prepared to arrange 
flowers and cook for social gatherings. 


Reasons why there should be not too many 
women on the committee tended to be equally 
stereotyped: 

Women are not interested in business things. 

I believe that there are men’s roles and women’s. 

I don’t see that women are much good at chopping down 

gorse bushes. 
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Some women were also often opposed to greater 


female participation — especially as leaders: 
Our chairman knows more than any woman could, 
especially about drains. 
Women can’t control a meeting as a man does. People in 
office should be men as they have greater control. 


A number of men agreed that women could not be 


chairmen because, for example: 
They are not involved in the business community. The 
school committee should be parents — if a woman is in 
business she might not be a typical parent. 


This latter comment is very revealing. It may be 
extended to the situations many women face when 
seeking public office. If she is ‘‘non-feminine”’ she is 


not acceptable, but if she shows “feminine” 
attributes she is considered not capable. 
When the women were asked if they had 


experienced any particular difficulties because they 
were women, most said that they had no great 
problems. The remainder reported being expected to 
cater or do secretarial duties, or gave examples of 


treatment as an inferior: 
I say things and am put down, then later the same thing is 
agreed to. 


Half the women said they would consider being a 
chairman, but the others showed the lack of 
confidence which has shown up in other similar 
research studies. Some were currently holding, or had 
held, office in organisations such as Plunket or 
playcentre, but did not feel they could cope with a 
largely male group. A very large porportion of those 
who were willing to consider the post had 
reservations — about their own abilities, the time and 
commitment that would be required, and about the 
acceptance or otherwise they might receive from male 
members. (It is interesting to note here that wives 
were more supportive than husbands of partners on 
school committees.) Only 20 per cent were 
unequivocal: 


I wouldn’t be frightened: it would be easier than Plunket. 
I could move the meetings on faster. 


Conclusion 

It appeared from this study that the majority of 
school committee members surveyed felt that their 
role was mainly administrative. This was seen as one 
of the reasons for the relatively small number of 
women members, since administration is not 
traditionally included among ‘‘women’s skills’. The 
typical school committee member is a man aged 
between thirty-five and forty-four, married with three 
or four children, most of whom are attending the 
school where their father is a committee member. He 


has a white collar job, and has School Certificate as a 
minimum educational qualification. 

The limitations of the SROW Report must be 
acknowledged. There are a number of related topics 
which would merit further investigation in order to 
provide a balanced picture of the various aspects of 
the study — for example, a study of PTAs to see if a 
largely male school committee is balanced by a 
mainly female PTA, and if so, why women prefer the 
PTA; a study of schools operating with a joint 
committee of PTA and school committee members to 
discover strengths, special problems and areas of 
conflict; a study of the participation of women on 
secondary school boards, education boards and on 
the national bodies of educational organisations. 

However, it is worth looking closely at the 
recommendations of the report which relate not only 
to women but to school committees in general. 


1 School committees must extend their functions 
beyond those of financial administration and 
school maintenance. 

This recommendation has been made by a number 
of other sources, including the NZEI, at its 1977 
annual conference, and the EDC Working Party on 
Organisation and Administration (1974). It is felt 
that the committee should have a say in the 
appointment of senior staff and more direct control 
over expenditure. This would help committees to 
break away from the “rubber stamp” image and 
encourage greater community participation. 


2 School committees should seek some method of 
working more closely with their PTAs in order to 
ensure a wider representation of members of both 
sexes and also a closer involvement with parents 
and school activities. 

This would most commonly imply the formation 


of a joint committee, with sub-committees, if 
necessary, for any specialist administration. 

There appears to be considerable overlap between 
the functions of the two committees in many schools, 
which can sometimes lead to rivalry. Amalgamation 
would be an economic solution, especially in areas 
where there is a lack of willing people to serve on the 
school committee. In some areas in Wellington, 
school committees and PTAs have already combined 
into school councils. 


3 Women should be encouraged to stand for election 
to school committees and, if not elected, to stand 
again. 

An implication of this recommendation is that, 
once elected, women must be prepared to work for 
the changes in function which this survey shows that 
they desire. 

A constant call from conferences and reports on 
the role of women is for the greater participation of 
women in public life. The report of the Select 
Committee on Women’s Rights (Role of Women in 
New Zealand Society, Government Printer, 
Wellington, 1975) recognises the special problems 
encountered by women who put themselves forward 
for election. As this survey shows, part of this 
reluctance to stand stems from a lack of confidence, 
but another part is clearly related to the stereotypes 
held by men, and even women themselves, about 
women’s roles and abilities. 

This could be overcome, for example, by more 
women coming forward in leadership roles to show 
that they are capable of more than just running the 
cake stalls or being the secretary. 


Rae Julian is National President of SROW and was 
co-convener of the school committee survey. 
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* QS * a a series of articles by 
new zealand designers 


Education for Design 

James Coe 

Design is an art. Art itself cannot be taught, only the 
way to it. In the broad sense, design can be described 
as the ordered shape of all manufactured things and 
processes that constitute our man-made environment. 
In this context we are affected not only by the shapes 
of our cities, buildings, machines and products, but 
also by visual media in many forms. 

Design has always evolved from human needs, and 
so contrived forms have functional origins. The first 
artifacts manufactured by man were tools fashioned 
as extensions of his hands. The human hand can 
function with force or with great sensitivity. Its 
mechanical and nervous potential, through which we 
perceive and control the tactile elements of our 
immediate environment, is remarkable. From the 
early flint tools of the stone-age hunter to the 
sophisticated instruments used by the modern 
surgeon, the forms are complementary to the 
functions of the fingers and hand. It can be said that 
when form satisfies the senses the result is aesthetic 
unity of hand and tool. 

Whether forms are arrived at intuitively or through 
scientific analysis the same criteria determine the 
design process. It is inevitable, however, that with the 
advance of technology and greater dependence on 
synthetic environments, design education will have to 
extend study more deeply into the physical and 
behavioural sciences. Already in some fields the 
professional designer must accept considerable social 
responsibility, especially where the safety and 
well-being of people are dependent on his skills. To 
meet this need, a discipline called ‘‘ergonomics”’ has 
been formalised. Its purpose is to relate the 
man-made environment to the specific needs of 
people. 

Ergonomics is predominantly a physical science 
but it also includes aspects of psychology. From 
anatomy and physiology the designer learns about the 
structure and functioning of the human body. 
Anthropometry gives information on body size. 
Kinesiology and bio-mechanics enable him to measure 
and plan for the safe body movements of the user. 
Psycho-physics can determine criteria for those 
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aspects of the environment that affect the psyche 
through the sensory nervous system, particularly the 
organs of special sense, the eye, ear, nose and 
receptors in the skin. As yet ergonomics has little 
influence where design does not critically affect life, 
property and production. 

The influence that designers have upon the shape 
of things is to a large extent determined by the 
cultural and economic climates that shaped them. 
Society of course is conditioned by these same 
influences. In practice, designers are a part of society 
and, like other professionals, are dependent on public 
acceptance of the need for their expertise. 

If design is to benefit society as a whole it must 
belong to every subject of the curriculum. There is in 
fact some aspect of design in every human skill or 
activity, but design values, like those of any art, 
cannot be imposed upon a people. They must result 
from the healthy growth which is the essence of 
education. In New Zealand, apart from the 
indigenous stone-age art of the Maori, and the people 
and the land itself, there is little stimulus in the form 
of inherent roots from which to develop design for 
living. This is probably mainly because of our 
pioneering heritage and because the British settlers 
came at the height of the Industrial Revolution. 
Although not directly affected by the industrial 
disorientation of the last:century, we were influenced 
by a legacy in the form of the products of that period. 
The appalling design of most of these importations did 
little to engender good taste in the Spartan 
environments of the early settlements. It is true that 
the people of the British Isles were surrounded by the 
same crude products, but in spite of the shocking mill, 
mine and shipyard environments, there were, in the 
towns and cities, fine examples of arthitecture. Even 
the honest village cottage offered aesthetic values to 
the perceptive eye. 

By comparison, the pit-sawn timbered walls, 
corrugated iron roof and earth floor of a settler’s 
house, isolated in a sea of tree stumps, provided little 
in the way of aesthetic experience. for the first few 
generations. In pride of place on the mantel shelf or 


dresser stood the heirlooms and parting gifts. The 
vulgar silver teapot and sugar basin, the romantic 
china figurine were revered objects carried in a cabin 
trunk on a five- to eight-month journey by sailing 
ship. With the growth of pastoral and agricultural 
affluence, the tin and enamel mugs were slowly 
supplemented by artfully contrived fine bone china 
ware. 

The fine arts in England were technically perfect 
but uninspired. There the creative strengths 
blossomed in literature and engineering. Beauty 
became a literary concept, and aesthetics appeared 
only occasionally in the functional qualities of 
engineered structures. It has been said that the master 
craftsman who was both designer and maker became 
extinct with the introduction of the steam-engine. 
Quality in design in manufactured goods was a scarce 
commodity well into this century. Mass production 
made products easily available but no longer was the 
shoe made to the individual foot. 

Tradition and fashion conflict and confuse. For 
the last century, fashion in the form of styling has 
been largely a selling device. Such styling can rarely 
claim functional integrity, but even the conservative 
public will adapt to changes in the pressures of social 
conformity. Undoubtedly one of the greatest 
challenges for designers in our time will be to solve 
the problems of conservation and obsolescence. 

Only unique circumstances bring innovation to 
concepts in design and, as in all other fields of human 
endeavour, it is rarely the established practitioner 
who will initiate a dramatic change. The 
well-disciplined academic is as likely to be bound by 
the ordered structure of his learning and practice as is 
the craftsman in his methodical procedures with tools 
and materials. The more precise the skills, the more 
specialised the practitioners. Designers are no 
exception. Whatever their specialities, the procedure 
in practice is to study the brief, to undertake research 
for user requirements, production methods and 
conditions of marketing, to deal with the bus- 
iness matters of reports, contracts, estimates, 
specifications, and to prepare critical-path diagrams. 
Then come the real skills, the originating of concepts 
and creating at drawing board and in model shop. 
During both periods designers are in communication 
with the production team of engineers, technicians, 
builders and other skilled tradesmen. They might also 
be responsible for co-ordination of a total project. 

The teachers of design in accredited courses are, 
with few exceptions, proven and _ experienced 
practitioners. They can impart techniques and the 


skills of practice to students as they would to junior 
designers in office or studio. Many, however, are 
seldom able to direct the development of the 
students’ creative processes, except by offering a 
constructive critique. This method will improve the 
product but can often inhibit imaginative thinking. It 
has been the traditional practice in the schools of art 
and design to foster discipline in techniques and 
technologies in the expectation that the mastery of 
skills will lead to the mastering of the art itself. As a 
result, some of the most academically and technically 
able students never learn to originate. It is often said 
of such students, ‘They just didn’t have it’, What is 
in fact the case with many is that an academic 
approach has hindered the natural development of 
their sensory and perceptual abilities and so they are 
inhibited in most forms of visual or spatial thinking. 

On the other hand, intuitive people are often 
dreamers. Some of the greatest modern artists would 
be in this category. Students who might exhibit 
remarkable creative talent in the fomative years of 
their education will often reject formal teaching, 
especially in subjects which limit their imaginations, 
Some of the greatest potential is lost in both groups. 
Fortunately, the brilliant people usually get to the 
top despite the system. Their achievements however 
might have been greater had their potential been fully 
exploited. 

Any form of vocational training in design, if 
attempted too soon, is likely to limit the potential of 
talented people. Such training can be accommodated 
more successfully by students who have had a good 
general background of education. This should include 
opportunities to experiment and create — not 
necessarily in art and design but rather in the arts of 
everyday living — and to experience the realities of 
the world about them. 

Candidates for professional design courses at 
technical institutes and universities are carefully 
selected, usually for their potential and aptitude 
rather than expertise in the subject itself. A total of 
approximately 115 candidates will this year be 
accepted into courses where the academic 
prerequisite is University Entrance or higher. This 
represents about 0.5 percent of the successful UE and 
Bursary candidates for 1977, or 115 entrants from up 
to 254 secondary schools. In spite of this 


concentration of talent, the graduation from some 


courses would indicate a loss of up to 40 percent. 


I began by saying that design is an art, and that art 
itself cannot be taught, only the way to it. Where do 
we start then? It would seem that design education in 
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the real sense should begin at birth. Certainly developed into constructive patterns of 


preschool is not too early. Confident infants have a 
natural sense of aesthetics, not only for objects but 
also for the spaces around them. Their painting and 
clay modelling can, with perceptive ‘‘teaching’’, be 
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environmental play. The pouring of water, the 
shaping of wet sand and the climbing of a tree can all 
be exercises in sensory perception. These activities 
are, in themselves, scientific experiments involving 


Experience in drawing from life — to develop observation and 
recording. Opposite, quick sketches of the tennis player. 


concepts of physics, mechanics and mathematics. 
Young children have a real interest in the effect of 
gravity upon the human form as they experiment 
with balance in the lifting of water, or the leverage of 
limbs in climbing a tree. Then comes the result of 
throwing the water, leaping from the branch, and 
examining the shapes made by impact in the wet 
sand. 

The informed teacher can make the perceiving and 
remembering of the phenomena a game. For just as a 
drop of water has a classic form, so too will the crater 
it makes in the wet sand. (Light the crater from the 
side and give the child a magnifying glass, then show 
pictures of the surface of the moon.) 

The child on the trampoline or on a bar in the gym 
is distributing body mass in controlled situations. 
These dynamic movements may be intuitive or 
imitative, but just as a normal healthy body is 
aesthetic in its own right, so, too, will be the changing 
form and spaces around it. Comprehension of spatial 
relationships cannot begin too early. This can become 
sensory involvement with kinesiology and dynamic 
anthropometry, the means of determining the spaces 
in which we work and move. 


The need for curriculum development and planning 
for a model course 

My experience in planning curricula began on my 
return to New Zealand in the middle 1940s. I was 
directed to establish an art scheme for secondary 
schools. This was to extend the experimental work of 
the Department of Education in the primary schools 
of the Hutt Valley. I was itinerant between Petone 
Technical College and Hutt Valley High School, and 
the following year full-time at Hutt Valley. From my 
own experience of education, including my pre-war 
teacher training, I did not believe that arts and crafts 
for other than the talented few had any educational 
value other than a dubious therapeutic one. Even for 
the talented, the effort to gain mastery of the tools 
and techniques far over-shadowed the satisfaction of 
accomplishment in the final product. What this 
subject should achieve in general education would be 
the development of aesthetic values and purposeful 
direction toward the shaping of the man-made 
environment. What in fact it seemed to produce was a 
proliferation of socio-cultural bric-a-brac. 

To make art a part of the curriculum for all 
children of a large secondary school was an intriguing 
idea. I resolved that the educational purpose should 
be to develop the intellectual perception of the 
individual through controlled physical and sensuous 
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experience. In essence, this. is close to the meaning of 
the definition of aesthetics — ‘‘the science of the 
conditions of sensuous perception”. Had I been 
directed to teach another subject I would have wished 
to approach it in the same manner. 

Today I am still convinced that this is the way not 
only to educate the potential designer, but also to 
introduce design for everyday living to those who will 
be the general public. Until we can all discriminate in 
matters of design, there will be no informed opinion 
to extend the designer. 

Two of the main influences on my thinking at that 
time were Herbert Read’s Education Through Art, 
and Walter Gropius and the Bauhaus. I was more 
concerned with their principles and concepts than with 
their methods. 

I have selected one of the sixth form projects to 
illustrate the application of my philosophy and 
methods. This class was taking technical drawing in 
the architectural option for UE. With survey 
instruments on loan from the engineers’ department 
of the city council, a tract of valley river and hillside 
was accurately cross-sectioned. Students chose sites, 
and oriented themselves to view, prevailing wind and 
the sun. The cross-sections were drawn and the 
contour intervals plotted. Each student built an 
accurate scale model of his site, using scrap hardboard 
which provided a four foot contour interval at 
eight-inch scale. A skin of hessian dipped in plaster 
and fine sawdust provided the surface. Trees and 
other environmental detail were added. The sun and 
its orbit were constructed from an old car lamp, 
wooden levers, wire, string and pulleys. 

The view across the valley was projected to a 
diorama and elements of screens and windows were 
erected around the open-planned living area of a 
shelter. Nearly all the students came independently to 
the conclusion that the landscape demanded tall and 
narrow windows to isolate key views and complement 
the strong horizontals of the valley hills, floor and 
river. Cast shadow patterns were plotted, studied and 
graphed. The functional considerations of the interior 
were worked out in larger-scale sectional models. 
Simple periscopes and mirrors were used to explore 
the three-dimensional spatial relationships of seated 
and moving people within the constrictions of 
screening and furniture. 

Frame structures of balsa and card were tested for 
wind deflection of wall and roof. This was 
accomplished with weights and mirrors and reflected 
beams of light. With this simple gear it was possible to 
calculate with considerable accuracy. Decoration was 
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limited to coloured light; adding and subtracting 
spectrum colour was achieved by hanging the subject in 
a light-box and filtering light from crude but functional 
spot lamps built by the students from parabolic 
reflectors and car junk. 

We discovered that sunlight through leaves 
produced powerful patterns that could enhance form 
or destroy it by camouflage. The angle of sunlight on a 
green lawn or red roof on a lower level could reflect 
through windows and literally colour the ceiling with 
green or red light and thus totally change the 
environment. 

Skills and concepts grew out of each other, and 
exploration into the modulation of light, space and 
form moved from the light-box to the darkened gym. 
There creative dance was built into dynamic imagery 
with the aid of back projections and cast shadow lit 
in dramatic colours. Themes, choreography, music 
and sound effects were created by the students. This 
led to quite a major production involving third and 
fourth formers in the activities of the sixth. 

All of the students mentioned earlier had, of 
course, taken art all the way through from the third 
form. All could confidently draw and paint the 
shapes of their mental images while they faced the 
paper with their eyes closed. They could also draw 
the gestures of moving people by fixing their eyes on 
the subject and simultaneously moving the pencil 
hand on the paper. As many as thirty sketches could 
appear in as many minutes. The development of this 
facility was of tremendous value as preparation for 
creative compositon. Most had had tactile experience 
of pulled-clay modelling. This experience consisted of 
a visual and mental building-up of a human head or a 
gesturing figure modelled (from three cubic inches of 
firm clay) in a dark room, or simply with eyes closed. 
Most found that they could form a nose and other 
features of a face more accurately when it was turned 
away from them. For many this brought respect for 
the cutaneous receptors of the fingers and a new 
concept of the third dimension. 

What was taught was not art and craft, but rather 
the development of perception. How it was taught 
was through sensory exploration and intellectual 
analysis. What was the motivation? It was not the 
promise of the reward for accomplishment, but the 
building and maintaining of interest through a 
teaching process of strategies and ‘‘excursions”’ that 
stimulate and _ reinforce the application. An 
“excursion” for the academically able student might 
appear unneccessary, but the process of sensory 
experience can often project the student from the 


Tactile experience of pulled-clay modelling from three cubic inches of firm clay. This is done with eyes closed. 


fixed and tidily registered fact into a lateral train of 
thought. If this extends his perceptive processes it 
will not only consolidate the information but will 
increase his intuitive insight. It is through this process 
that the designer develops the ability to direct his 
imaginative thinking towards viable concepts. Of the 
sixth form students who were involved with the 
shelter environment project, almost all went on to 
professional careers in engineering, architecture, 
medicine, science, education and manufacturing. The 
artistically talented excelled and had little bother 
with the formal work in which they were examined 
for School Certificate and Fine Arts Preliminary. 

In the fourteen years that I was head of the art 
department, the school grew from about 400 to 
about 1400. All students took art for at least one 
period a week, and about 150 for six. Most classes 
were large; some had 48 students. The enthusiasm 
was infectious, the studios and workshops hardly 
ever closed, and all students showed work in the annual 
exhibitions. These were not necessarily works 
of art, but irrespective of natural talent or maturity, 
all expressed perceptive insight into how people 
related to society and the environment. 

To sum up, the success of a project such as the 


sixth form one described here is the result of 
well-integrated teaching. These students found that 
they had to interact with subject skills that often 
remain academically compartmented to _ the 
completion of a qualification: physics, mathematics, 
building, architecture, engineering, _—_ physical 
education, drama, music and, of course, drawing. One 
of the best and most highly qualified teachers in the 
art department was not an artist, but he became a 
very good one through the process of educating the 
students. The real success was due to the liberal 
attitude of my colleagues in the other departments 
who bent over backwards to share their expertise and 
stretch the rules for the good of education. If design 
education is to be “‘design for living’”’, the way to it 
should be through teachers who can originate creative 
programmes to develop the perception of students in 
preparation for their contribution to _ the 
socio-cultural environment of tomorrow. Education 
in design must be the responsibility of a team; it is 
too great a task and too important a task to be the 
responsibility of one teacher or of one discipline. 


James Coe is a freelance consultant in industnal design and 
ergonomics, formerly bead of School of Design at Wellington 
Polytechnic. 
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New Zealand writers describe books i =a 
that impressed them in their childhood. 


Ian Wedde on The Jungle Book 


I suppose I was read to about as much as any child of 
my generation (before TV), but the only book that 
really sticks in my memory is The Jungle Book by 
Rudyard Kipling; my twin brother and I were read 
this before our language was within cooee of Kipling’s 
imperial English. I suspect that it was my mother’s 
intuition of the extent to which a child’s 
understanding outpaces its facility with “adult” 
communication that led her to persist in reading us 
The Jungle Book at such an early age, and in the face 
of scoffers who thought she was mad. 

Of course it was read and re-read over a period of 
time, in the course of which my understanding began 
to catch up. Thus, I imagine, there would have been a 
layering process: whatever concept I’d formed at the 
earliest reading of the stories was subsequently 
over-painted, as it were, with increasingly successful 
comprehensions. But I am left wondering at the 
effect of this: I doubt, for example, if the earliest 
impressions are ever “corrected”; they are modified, 
and some sort of transparency-in-depth prevails, 
as a result of which the deepest and earliest 
interpretations continue to influence more mature 
comprehensions. Unfortunately, we can’t look back 
down through the transparency to see, in a pure 
form, what our earliest comprehensions of a story 
were like, It’s a one-way mirror. 

But not entirely. Here and there it’s as though the 
silver nitrate has chipped away. Through the chinks I 
get clues as to why The Jungle Book got such a hold 
on my imagination, and why I “‘understood”’ it when 
rational people could see that this was impossible. 

My memory of the stories is extraordinarily vivid. 
There are details which stand out: Mowgli being 
examined by wolves at the Council Rock, the bare 
patch on Bagheera’s neck where the collar had once 
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chafed, and so forth: a great many details which I 
think represent the minutiae of the story with which 
my comprehension caught up. These would have been 
moments of satisfaction, the same sort of satisfaction 
which went with getting a jigsaw sorted out. These 
sorts of details are, quite literally, brightly lit in my 
memory. 

However, there is another class of details 
altogether, a class which is darker and without clear 
definition: exactly as if it came from deeper down, 
imperfectly focused. These dark memories come with 
a special thrill, a kind of fear-pleasure, which also 
remains extraordinarily vivid and familiar. Each 
“dark” memory has with it a spot of ruby 
illumination, a small red glow somewhere in the 
picture. The reason for this I find hard to guess. I’m 
tempted to say that the last thing I would have seen 
before going to sleep at the age of four or five would 
have been some sort of dim night-light, whose glow 
has remained locked up with the dark memories. But 
I remember no such light; or rather, if there was one 
the memory of it has vanished except from dark 
Jungle Book memories, where it has been made over 
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into an element of the stories: 


a potent focus of 
power somewhere away from the centre of the scene, 
unsettlingly out of alignment, a bit frightening. 

And what are these dark memories? Mowgli flying 
through the air in the clutches of the monkey folk, 
the Bandar Log, along the treetop highways toward 
the Cold Lairs; Mowgli in the dark snake-infested 
depths of the domed summerhouse at the Cold Lairs 
where the Bandar Log had thrown him, from which 
the great python Kaa freed him by smashing through 
the wall with his head; Rikki Tikki the mongoose 
diving into a hole in the ground after Nagaina the 
deadly she-cobra; Kotick the white seal diving after 


the Sea Cows into a dark hole under the ocean, and 
emerging after a long underwater swim in the haven 
on the other side... 

Aha! you are going to say, that’s pretty obvious: 
weightless flying, dark enclosures, emerging from 
suffocating holes; amniotic suspension and birth. | 
suppose it is that simple. But such formulas don’t do 
justice to the power these dark Jungle Book 
memories have for me. They still glow with that 
strange ruby off-centre illumination, filled with a 
mixture of fear and pleasure. 

As a writer I cling to this image of the power of 
fiction: if it can’t hit some understanding that 
precedes language as we use it daily, then it isn’t 
fiction, it’s just words, two-dimensional, without that 
transparent access to the knowledge you had when 
you were a child going to sleep after a story from The 
Jungle Book, with a dim red night-light in the corner 
of your vision. 

I now read these stories to my son who is nearly 
five years old. I try not to superimpose my memories 
on his responses; nevertheless some of his responses 
are wonderfully familiar to me. They also allow me to 
understand another way in which these stories are 
magical: through them a child can be helped to cope 
with fear: fear of the dark, of cramped places, of 
falling. No doubt such fears are closely related to the 
archetypal memories I mentioned earlier. The stories 
have a way of bringing the fears up to the surface of a 
child’s thought, where he can be relieved at the ways 
in which they are resolved. It seems to me that fear is 
an important ingredient of children’s stories. 

There are a few things in The Jungle Book I now 
censor, when I remember to. I don’t like to read that 
a mongoose’s chief ambition is to become a white 
man’s house pet. Against such imperial notions, 
however, and against the occasional man- 
glorifications of the Mowgli stories (wolves and 
even Bagheera the panther cannot look Mowgli in the 
eyes) I have to set the wonderful way in which, for a 
child, these stories dignify animals, giving them laws, 
personalities, and languages. The stories employ a 
subtle anthropomorphism which makes the animals 
comprehensible and at the same time leaves them 
with their own animal natures somehow intact: what 
could be more snake-like than Kaa? or more 
panther-like than Bagheera? How different Baloo the 
bear is from that bourgeois little confection 
Paddington! 

I have one “dark memory” of the stories which is 
more powerful than all the others. It is Mowgli 
entering a narrow tunnel and crawling through it to 


where a king’s buried treasure is guarded by an 
ancient cobra. The red off-centre glow is provided by 
a ruby which forms part of the treasure: the 
night-light (if that’s what it was) has achieved a 
perfect assumption into the story-memory! And this 
memory has a smell. 

The stories were reinforced for me because for 
quite a large subsequent part of my childhood we 
lived in a remote part of what is now Bangladesh, a 
day’s journey up-river from the port of Chittagong. 
There were elephants, snakes, the jungle, jackals, and 
so forth. Above all there were smells: frangipani, 
dried fish, dust, ghee, monsoon mud ... I am quite 
sure that smells are direct keys to deep memories. 
Many years later I was back in the east as an adult. It 
was in Ceylon. I was leaving Colombo for the 
country. We went through the outskirts of the city 
and then through some scattered villages. Suddenly I 
smelled something so familiar and shocking I felt as 
though someone had grabbed my windpipe: it was a 
rich amalgam of odours mixed in the heat of noon: 
dust, flowers, cooking, dried cow-dung, smoke. I 
remembered in detail things which had happened 
fifteen or more years earlier. And through all these 
memories, some of which have not sunk back again, 
are stitched stories from The Jungle Book: a scatter 
of bright details. 

Something similar happened when I began to read 
the stories to my son: among the memories that came 
back to me as I read were certain smells, “real”’ 
enough to make my nostrils tighten. 

It’s impossible for me to say how much I value this 
rich traffic in time, for all its British imperial 
anachronisms. I wouldn’t swap it for Steve Austin. I 
don’t think he could take me anywhere I’d want to 
go back to. 


Zurdry poomyooy] ‘f 
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John A. Lee 
Erik Olssen, University of Otago Press, Dunedin, 
1977, $14.95, 223 pages. Reviewed by Keith Sinclair. 


John A. Lee has been one of the most spectacular 
figures in New Zealand’s politics and literature — and, 
indeed, in its history. He was a war hero and 
politician. He has outlived and out-written all his 
rivals. He has invented his own mythology, complete 
with crucifixion (he was crucified on 25 March 1940) 
and publicised it in John A. Lee’s Weekly and ina 
long series of pamphlets and books attacking Walter 
Nash, “‘Micky” Savage and Peter Fraser, published 
over the years from 1938 up to 1973. This has been 
the longest political vendetta we have seen. Now Lee 
lives on — at eighty-six — a perpetual gadfly on TV and 
at meetings and “‘functions’’. 

Does Erik Olssen do justice to his subject? The 
general answer must be “yes’’. (Indeed, in some 
respects, he does him more than justice.) John A. Lee is 
one of the best biographies published in New 
Zealand. It gives a lively and generally convincing 
portrait of Lee. It is very “‘pacy” — there is real 
narrative drive and speed which carries the reader 
along. Indeed, it might be criticised for being too 
speedy. The author rarely pauses to examine or 
analyse in any depth. Sometimes he passes too swiftly 
over interesting or revealing details. For instance, Lee 
was a brilliantly funny letter writer. He used to 
describe to his wife the fads and foibles of his fellow 
M.P.s. Olssen quotes him on Bill Parry — “‘He bathes 
in the crimson fluid. Says it should keep out cancer” 
— but he omits the previous sentences which explain 
this mysterious statement: ““W.E. Parry has a few new 
ones. He olive oils his face daily and shaves once 
every second day. He gargles with condys and 
swallows a mouthful at daybreak. He bathes...” (A 
couple of months later Lee added a further detail: 
“William Edward P. has a new one... he slept with 
his head between the pillows. Funny. He looked like 
a Bully Beef sandwich.’’) Such jokes seem too good 
for a biographer to omit. 

The chief danger facing the biographer is that he 
may exaggerate the importance or influence of his 
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subject. Does Erik Olssen get Lee “‘right’’; in correct 
focus, in his period? Olssen keeps Lee in the forefront 
ot his narrative, as a biographer should. He does not 
over-estimate his importance in New Zealand life. But I 
think he does somewhat over-estimate his influence in 
politics. In my view, his political role was one of great 
drama but only modest influence. 

One reason why Lee seems a bit over life-size (and, 
of course, he was larger than life) is that Olssen 
neglects the possibilities of having personal foils, fall 
guys, contrasts, so that we see Lee now in the front, 
now in the second row. None of the other Labour 
politicians — Holland, Fraser, etc. — have been given 
at all full descriptions, developed portraits which 
might show Lee in perspective beside his colleagues 
and enemies. Lee dominates almost every scene. 

In the period 1919-40 Olssen accepts Lee’s version 
of himself more than I believe to be justified. Lee saw 
himself as a “‘socialist’’, a leader of the ‘‘left’’; and his 
biographer accepts this view. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, Lee was not left of Fraser and Nash. 
He was a fantastic stirrer but he was never politically 
left of the leaders. He was one of a group of credit 
reformers, whose views were close to (or, in the case 
of the party president, Frank Langstone, 
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indistinguishable from) those of the Douglas social 
credit movement. Dr Olssen seems to me to play 
down the obsessively repetitive demand for 
inflationary credit issues in Lee’s speeches and 
articles. 

In my opinion, Lee was anti-Communist, 
anti-union, anti-Catholic, anti-poms, xenophobic and 
a bit racist. I believe that when first elected he 
expressed the R.S.A. anti-Chinese and anti-Indian 
immigration protests. In 1936 Lee did his level best 
(to be over-ruled by Savage) to move 120 Maoris off 
their marae at Orakei — in order to create a park “‘for 
white children’. Lee repudiated all idea of 
nationalising property. He defended the idea that 
farmers should cash in on rising land values (instead 
of wanting to tax this “unearned increment’, as Nash 
did). How, then, does Olssen show him to be any sort 
of socialist? 

Lee had certain radical views: he advocated the 
conscription of wealth in wartime; he wanted the 
welfare state to be extended; in his book, Socialism in 
New Zealand, he extolled the growth of the state. In 
such matters his opinions were indistinguishable from 
his colleagues’. He advocated low interest rates — if that 
is radical. But, according to Olssen, Lee argued as 
follows. Socialism was impossible in New Zealand, 
which had a colonial economy. Therefore it was 
necessary to create the pre-conditions of socialism, by 
industrialisation and “insulation” — the insulation of 
the economy from the chaos of world capitalism. The 
creation of capitalist industries and state export 
marketing and the control of (capitalist) imports 
looks a strange sort of socialism. Yet it must be added 
that his views were later largely shared by Dr W.B. 
Sutch. What those views can be labelled seems 
perfectly clear: they were economic nationalism, and 
not socialist at all. Lee was possibly the first 
self-conscious and  out-spoken New Zealand 
nationalist. To the reviewer that is a role of major 
importance in our history. 

Olssen shows that Lee was a very competent 
departmental head. As an under-secretary he was in 
charge of the inauguration of state housing. But he 
seems not to have been close to the centres of party 
power. He was not a front-bencher before 1935, nor a 
minister afterwards. He avoided official party 
positions and committees. He was the sort of 
politician who revelled in public meetings and the 
limelight, but hated committee work. I have never 
seen any evidence that he had a significant influence 
on policy — which was mainly formed by the 
committee men, Fraser and Nash. Lee’s commitment 


to politics was less than absolute. In 1931-3, crucial 
years in the rise of Labour, he was writing three 
novels. Nash was writing minutes and memoranda! 

It seems to me wrong to portray Lee as a left-wing 
rebel fighting the increasingly conservative Labour 
leaders. He was not left of the leadership; his views 
were nearer to social credit than were theirs. But a 
large part of the conflict was personal. Savage 
detested Lee, who had tried to prevent him from 
becoming leader. Lee hated Savage, who excluded 
him from cabinet — though it must be added that 
after election night 1935 few newspaper prophets 
picked Lee for cabinet. Lee was eventually expelled 
from his party after cruel attacks on Savage — our 
most revered prime minister — both in caucus and in 
a famous article on “Psycho-Pathology in Politics’. 
Lee did not lack courage. He wrote, and said to 
Savage’s face at caucus in November 1939, that he 
was mentally, because physically, ill. Olssen says that 
it was only in March 1940 that “for the first time” 
Fraser revealed the seriousness of Savage’s illness. But 
elsewhere, in footnotes, he reveals, quite correctly, 
that it had been widely rumoured for months that 
Savage was dying of cancer. It is said that Dr D.G. 
McMillan had explained the situation to caucus, and 
it is very difficult to believe that Lee was not perfectly 
aware of it. 

According to Olssen, Lee aimed to replace Savage 
as leader and supposed that he had a larger following 
in caucus and conference than Savage. Olssen sees this 
as a ‘fatal miscalculation”. The present reviewer has 
never seen any evidence that a single Labour 
politician (except Lee) saw Lee as a potential leader. 
Certainly no one at caucus nominated him for a 
leading role. 

One strange feature of Olssen’s portrait of Lee is 
that after Lee is expelled and starts his own, 
quite unsuccessful, party, he suddenly acquires 
dramatic shortcomings: he becomes ‘‘strident and 
raucous”’; “‘malicious and vengeful’’; abusive and vain; 
hostile and aggressive; paranoid. No doubt the 
biographer is right — such characteristics must have 
been greatly enlarged. But one must ask why they had 
not been more clearly revealed — by the biographer 
that is — before. Surely they must have been present in 
some degree. 

John A. Lee is a man who, after a long period — of 
over twenty years — in exile, as it were, has had 
a marvellously successful old age, with book following 
book, and public acclaim and mana. This Lee does not 
get quite the prominence I think he deserves, but this is 
entirely a matter of opinion. Olssen makes some good 
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observations on Lee’s earlier career as a writer. Children 
of the Poor was a blow to New Zealand’s genteel and 
mealy-mouthed tradition. It was thought 
autobiographical and salacious. Olssen now reveals that 
Lee was not a bastard, nor were his mother and his 
sister prostitutes. Now it can be seen as a powerful 
polemical fiction, shattering illusions, muck-raking of 
permanent importance in our literature. 

In September 1937 Lee wrote Nash a stroppy 
letter. Lee — Nash’s under-secretary — had authorised a 
housing loan in Nash’s absence and had been knocked 
back by State Advances. Lee complained, “If I have no 
authority to make commonsense recommendations of 
this nature, the age of stupidity and circumlocation is 
at hand. Obviously my signature having become, as it 


special loans had to go in writing to the Minister of 
Finance. State Advances were quite right in the 
procedure they suggested. Nash, the minister in charge 
of housing, and also Savage, were in London at the 
time, but there was no reason why Fraser, the acting 
minister, should not have signed the document in 
question. In Walter Nash I wrote that Lee was truculent 
and that Nash was away. Olssen writes in a footnote 
(where he gets the page number wrong) that I was 
“mistaken on both counts”. Whether Lee’s letter was 
truculent the reader may judge. That Nash in fact was 
away I have checked. It seems to me that even excellent 
biographers should not criticise future reviewers unless 
they are right. 


were, debased currency, the next move is with 


yourself.” 


EXCHANGE 


EDUCATIONAL 
IDEAS 

IN 
PRACTICE 


A Question of Balance 


A great deal of research has been 
done in attempts to find out why 
some children, conservatively 
estimated at fifteen percent of the 
school population, are unable to 
learn as well as might be expected 
of them. 

In most cases where children 
have special learning difficulties it is 
possible to isolate the learning 
problems, but finding the solution 
too often presents a challenge 
which leaves educators puzzled. 
Each child is an individual, and the 
inability to learn may arise from a 
wide variety of causes. 

One cause of failure, especially 
in reading and _ writing, is 
visual-perceptual difficulty. A child 
with this problem has greater than 
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Nash replied mildly that instructions for 


normal difficulty in making sense 
of the written word. 

The Marianne Frostig 
Programme’ is one attempt to 
classify the different kinds of 
visual-perceptual difficulty. Five 
types are distinguished: visual-motor 
co-ordination,  figure-ground 
perception, perceptual constancy, 
position in space, and_ spatial 
relationships. A child with learning 
difficulties may be deficient in any 
of these areas. 

For some years I have held the 
belief that practice in certain 
directed physical activities could 
result in the acceleration of 
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physical and mental growth, 
particularly for children who have a 
problem of perception or motor 
control. 

In her book Reading Instruction 
for Today’s Children,” Nila Banton 
Smith quotes several authorities 
whose findings indicate a 
relationship between __ physical 
maturation and the ability to learn 
to read. For example, Irving H. 
Anderson and Byron O. Hughes 
compared the average growth rates 
of children having the same I.Q. in 
the first grade, some of whom 
learned to read early and some late. 
Their conclusion was ‘“‘that boys 
and girls who begin reading late 
tend to be physically less mature 
than boys and girls who begin 
reading early”. If the natural 
process of physical maturation 
could be promoted by exercise, 
then there might well be resulting 
mental growth. 

These were theses worth testing, 
and so we decided to institute a 
special daily physical education 
programme throughout the junior 
school classes at Eltham School. At 
the same time we kept careful 
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check on 


reading progress. A 
member of my staff attended a 


ten-week in-service course on 
reading and conducted a detailed 
investigation into the reading 
ability of junior classes by testing 
each child both informally and also 
by means of the Marie Clay tests.° 
A clear account of each child’s 
background and needs was also 
recorded. 

Discussions were held with the 
physical education adviser, a 
psychologist, and the inspector for 
the area, and the programme began 
at the beginning of the second term 
in 1976. 

Initially this involved all 5- to 
6%-year-old pupils taken in two 
groups, the first being 52 children 
from 5 years to 5 years 8 months, 
and the second group of 60 
children aged between 5 years 3 
months and 6 years 9 months. The 
children were split into these two 
slightly different age groups on the 
basis of class-mates and friendships. 


The physical education programme 

The programme is time-tabled 
for the beginning of each day. 
There are six groups, each doing a 
different activity which is designed 
to correct some physical deficiency 
or develop certain physical skills. 
This programme is planned to make 
each child proficient in balance, 
strength and flexibility, foot-eye 


co-ordination, agility-mobility, 
hand-eye co-ordination, and to give 
cardio/respiratory/rhythm 
exercises. Each period lasts 
approximately thirty minutes, 
during which all — children 
participate in all the planned 
exercises. The exercises are 
relatively simple but are basic. Even 
the movement from one activity to 
the next is used as a teaching 
exercise, e.g., hopping, skipping, or 
hopping on the left or right foot. 

Individual records are carefully 
kept and are transferred at the end 
of a week to a master card. In this 
way patterns of success and failure 
can be seen at a glance. Those 
children who have difficulty with 
any of the activities are taken for 
additional instruction, either 
individually or in a small group. 

As it is impossible for the 
teachers to manage all six groups on 
their own, the core of the scheme 
has been the involvement of 
parents. Each mother who comes 
along is responsible for one activity 
so that she becomes proficient both 
at overseeing the activity and at 
assessing and recording each child’s 
progress accurately. 

Naturally, exercises in 
subsequent weeks are aimed at 
extension of basic skills. To develop 
balance, for example, children are 
asked to do the following exercises 
in sequence: walk along the top 


beam; bounce along the top; hop 
along the top; walk along the rib of 
an upturned beam; walk along the 
rib sideways; walk up a sloping rib; 
walk up a sloping rib and step 
through a hoop. For hand-eye 
coordination they are asked in 
sequence to catch a large ball; throw 
up and catch a large ball; catch a 
medium ball; bounce and catch balls 
of differing sizes; pat-bounce balls; 
roll a small ball to a partner, and so 
on. 

Ideas for activities are selected 


from the Department’ of 
Education’s Physical Education 
Handbook, and _ teachers also 


contribute suggestions for basic and 
extension activities. A regular group 
meeting assesses the past week’s 
work and plans for the next week. 

On Friday both groups take part 
in a tabloid type of games meeting. 
Twelve teams compete, each team 
meeting each other one and 
endeavouring to score the most 
points. 

Following the physical activities, 
parents who have been thoroughly 
trained withdraw the children who 
have learning difficulties in order to 
give them individual instruction and 
practice in the withdrawal room. 
The programme here may involve 
learning to use ___ scissors, 
development or correction of 
speech, assisting with general 
co-ordination, development of 
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discernment using pictures and 
word and letter shapes, and many 
other skills. One example of the 
problems these children face is their 
inability to colour within the 
bounds of a shape. Is this a 
perceptual difficulty, or is it lack of 
fine motor control? The 
programme attempts to remedy 
both weaknesses. 


Results of the programme 

Among the children we have 
been dealing with are some like 
Keren, whose psychological report 
indicated we could not expect her 
to be able to accomplish anything 
before she was eight. However, by 
six years, she was an independent 
reader, able to manage 
supplementary readers. Another 
was Jason, who was “clinically 
dead”’ at birth and whose physical 
development was retarded. He is 
managing our programme very well 
indeed. These are two of the pupils 
with learning difficulties who have 
shown the most benefit from 
participation in the programme. 
Their physical skills have improved 
together with their reading ability. 

It has proved almost impossible 
to find concrete evidence that the 
physical education programme has 
influenced physical growth or the 
growth of the average child’s ability 
to master classroom skills in reading 
and other areas. 


However, our staff 


teaching 
report that most children in the 
group appear to have made gains in 
classroom programmes, in social 
behaviour, and in alertness. We have 
noted some of the most apparent 
benefits of the course: every child 


has physical education in a 
congenial atmosphere every day; 
teachers and parents work together 
as a team — this parent jnvolvement 
has been a very valuable part of the 
programme; all children, from the 
time when they enter school, 
become familiar with and master 
basic movements’ and _ skills; 
children at this age do not become 
embarrassed easily and will keep 
trying in spite of failure, and so 
their general confidence is 
consolidated; mothers in the team 
have a much better appreciation of 
the problems faced by teachers, and 
also understand how children must 
be regarded as individuals with 


varying degrees of ability; children 
themselves learn how to listen and 
react to instructions; and, finally, 
this is a good medium through 
which to develop self-discipline. 
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Three examples of pupils’ work: drawing 
the gestures of moving people and develop- 
ing them into more detailed subjects. See 
Aspects of Design, pages 20-5. 
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